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come something totally different from what they once were. We forget,
in other words, that in spite of all the rhetoric about the federal roles
and responsibilities, in many cases programs of domestic assistance
were initiated at the federal level for no more profound reason than the
fact that the federal government was able to raise money more effi-
ciently, or at least more easily, than any other entity.

The point is that if we recognize the need for additional capital and
we can't go to Washington for direct assistance, we ought to see if use of
a concept known as securitization will help. One plus one is still two,
and four times two is still eight. However, if you have eight, you may be
able to parlay that into a lower interest rate than if you had only two. In
a way, this is what securitization is all about.

Transportation systems have streams of revenue to which they have
access, but few of them have been able to take that revenue to the bank
and borrow against future dollars to obtain a capital asset that will help
make the realization of future dollars all the more certain.

In the public sector, transportation systems tend to buy all their
long-term assets with cash up front. Transportation planners must start
thinking in terms of steady and reliable streams of revenue, not cash that is
saved under a pillow until there is enough to buy the desired item.

A mechanism must be developed to pool needs and have the collec-
tive debt that is incurred to acquire assets today sold on the open
market by an intermediary to the real sources of investment capital in
the United States today (e.g., pension funds and money market funds).
That is what securitization is all about. It means pooling the debts that
are incurred to buy capital assets and using an intermediary to gain
access to the money on the open market.

The intermediary is the key to it all because it is through the inter-
mediary that standardized information about borrowers' financial situ-
ations is obtained, thereby making a joint offering on the open market
with the confidence that the open market will demand.

Speaking solely from a mass transit perspective, the industry, in my
opinion, has really sold itself short on the value that it represents for
long-term investors. The industry has a lot of sources of revenue,
including state taxes, local taxes, federal grants, and fare box income.
They ought to be leveraged for capital investment. The notion of
shifting the focus away from cash payments for capital assets and using
them for federal assistance to service long-term debt is something that is
referenced throughout ISTEA. It actually started last October with new